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the personalized character of the shipping industry of that era, but even greater 
emphasis might well be placed on the personalities and motivation of the leading 
operators. The ship captains deserve a fuller treatment; some were colorful 
figures. 

The rivalry with the Nicaragua rcute is portrayed in considerable detail; 
necessarily so, since operators changed from one route to the other depending 
on personal alliances, rivalries, and payment of blackmail. The point of view, 
however, naturally derives from Panama, and thus the treatment is complemen- 
tary to that given in Scroggs’s Filibusters and Financiers and in my Commodore 
Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Kemble has a special interest in the steamships on the route. The illus- 
trations depict many of them, while an extensive and valuable appendix contains 
an account of the specifications and history of each vessel. 


Princeton, New Jersey WHEATON J. LANE 


The American Leonardo: A Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. By Carleton Mabee. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. xix, 420, xv. $5.00. 


The award of the Pulitzer prize to Mr. Mabee for his life of Morse as the 
outstanding biography for 1943 is merited recognition. The author has covered 
his subject with both thoroughness and understanding. Morsiana were diligently 
sought out and used. Members of the Morse family, owners of his paintings all 
over the country, art dealers and galleries, libraries and museums supplied the 
materials upon which this study is based. Nor did the author confine his research 
to the written records. Like that great American historian, Parkman, Mr. Mabee 
saturated himself with the physical background of the regions in which Morse 
labored. In Mr. Mabee’s own words: 


I have walked under an elevated railroad along the once elm-shaded street on which Morse 
was born, and kicked the cinders on the site of the meeting house in which he was christened. 
In New Hampshire I have followed him to the house where he courted a dark Concord 
beauty, and along the Souhegan River valley where he drove in a gig on his honeymoon. 
Between Concord, New Hampshire, and Johns Island, South Carolina, I have found his 
paintings in the proud possession of families for which he painted them, and not a few times 
I have heard the whisper that some day he will be known as the Stuart of his generation. My 
quest has led me to St. Michael’s Alley, Charleston, where he slept on the floor of his studio- 
bedroom, and to his splendid later home overlooking the Hudson, where his granddaughter, 
Leila Livingston Morse, guided me about; it has led me to a white frame factory in Morris- 
town, New Jersey, where he and his partners once labored over wires, batteries, and magnets, 
while the world, so far as it bothered, jeered at them; it has taken me to the United States 
Capitol to find the rooms where he first exhibited his telegraph to unbelieving congressmen 
and finally sent the resounding message: “What hath God wrought!” The stage on which 
Morse moved gradually took.form in my mind as I gathered materials. 


With the skill of the artist of whom he writes, Mr. Mabee sketches in with 
broad strokes the setting and family background of his subject. He then patiently 
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fills in the necessary detail for a proper understanding of the brilliant, if some- 
what mercurial, Morse. We see the immature young collegian gradually emerge 
as one of the most promising artists of his day. We suffer with him as he struggles 
to make a living in a country which has not developed a sufficient appreciation 
of art to support him in this profession. We follow him in his various crusades as 
founder of the National Academy of the Arts of Design, as Native American, 
and as Copperhead. We are able to trace his gradual evolution from artist to 
inventor. His struggle to secure the adoption of his telegraph by an indifferent 
government and public is an epic in courage and steadfastness. We see the suc- 
cessful inventor receiving the world’s acclaim and, like most human beings, 
allowing it to go to his head somewhat. 

Mr. Mabee guides us through all these varying scenes with skill and under- 
standing. His style is clear and fluent. Quotations judiciously selected and in 
the proper proportion, along with narration in direct address, lighten the study 
and add greatly to the reader’s interest. 

Mr. Mabée’s study is in pleasant contrast to earlier works on Morse. While 
some chapters do not add much additional information to that found in Prime’s 
Life of Samuel F. B. Morse or in E. L, Morse’s Samuel F. B. Morse: His Letters 
and Journals, it is far more readable. It is, moreover, much more objective in 
its treatment of Morse than either of its predecessors, both of which were out- 
spoken eulogies and defenses of the inventor. Mr. Mabee has portrayed Morse, 
blemishes and all. It is evident, however, that he admires his subject and has 
tended to give him the benefit of the doubt so far as his relations with his asso- 
ciates are concerned. 

Certain minor criticisms can be made of Mr. Mabee’s study. His interpreta- 
tion of the role of that pioneer telegraph promoter, Henry O’Rielly, is not satis- 
factory. The genial Irishman appears as a greedy and irresponsible opportunist. 
Had the author examined the voluminous O’Rielly collection in the New York 
Historical Society’s library his conception of O’Rielly would have been less 
harsh. The author’s handling of Alfred Vail also leaves something to be desired. 
He imputes to Vail a pettiness of character which the facts will hardly justify. 
The explanation probably lies in his failure to make use of the Vail papers in the 
possession of the Smithsonian Institution. The characterizations of both O’Rielly 
and Vail were based upon sources hostile to them. Had they been permitted to 
present their cases they would have emerged as stronger and more admirable 
actors in the telegraph drama. Nor does Mr. Mabee do justice to Amos Kendall, 
upon whom Morse leaned so heavily over a period of some twenty years (1845- 
1866). Kendall’s dominant role in telegraph affairs does not emerge clearly from 
Mr. Mabee’s study. 

The chapter on the Atlantic cable does not measure up to the high standard 
maintained throughout most of the book. It contains too many threads which 
have not been woven into a satisfactory whole. The rise of the Associated Press, 
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Field’s various attempts to lay a cable across the Atlantic, Morse’s tour of the 
continent, the telegraph consolidations which brought the Magnetic and numer- 
ous other minor seaboard lines under the control of the American Telegraph 
Company, and the great fight between the American Telegraph Company and 
the Associated Press are all crowded into a single chapter with somewhat be- 
wildering results. 

Viewed in its entirety Mr. Mabee’s book is a fine achievement. Format and 
illustrations are excellent and documentation is adequate. The author is to be 
commended for his candor in providing readers with a frame of reference in 
respect to his political and religious background so that they may properly assess 
his interpretations. In view of the fact that this is his first book it is a remarkable 
performance. Both scholars and the general reading public may look forward 
with deep interest to Mr. Mabee’s future writings. 


Washington, D.C. ROBERT LUTHER THOMPSON 
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The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere. By Antonin Basch. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xviii, 275. $3.50. . 


The World Cofee Economy, With Special Reference to Control Schemes. By 
V. D. Wickizer. [Commodity Policy Studies, No. 2.] Stanford University: 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1943. Pp. x, 258. $3.00. 


Trade Regulations and Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom. By the 
Research Staff of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. 
[Economic and Social Studies, {ITI.] SARANG: Cambridge University Press, 
1943. Pp. x, 275. $3.75. 


Whether a good bridge can be built between aii and action, between 
men whose first concern is truth and those whose first concern is results remains 
to be seen. The history of such attempts in the interwar period is discouraging, 
with the fault well divided between both groups of men. Attempts at the difficult 
task continue as these three books show. The product of the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research is purely descriptive, but Messrs. Basch and 

' Wickizer evaluate the policies they discuss and make suggestions for the future. 
They have the advantage of being both objective students of affairs and men 
with actual experience in the fields they write about. Consequently they give 
weight to considerations which the entirely academic person might disregard. 
But neither of these authors has the common myopia of businessmen so often 
called “realism.” They have a broader view and a keener appreciation of the 


